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The    brave    and    steady  old-time 
defenders  of  the  cause  of  woman's  en- 
franchisement have  added  little  to  their 
argument  for  thirty  years.    In  one  or 
another  of  its  bearings,  taxation  with- 
out representation  was  the  basis  and 
almost  the  extent  of  their  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  ballot  should  be  granted 
to  them.    The  later  and  more  scientific 
trend  of  thought  is  seen  in  the  method 
used  by  the  new  converts  to  the  doctrine. 
The  early  suffragist  said  :    "  Men  alone 
make  the  laws  for  men  and  women. 
We  want  a  voice  in  decisions  on  our 
own  property."    "We  are  classed  by 
the  State  with  minors  and  incompetents 
— criminals,  paupers,  idiots  and  wo- 
men ;  these  are  the  excluded  classes. 
VVe  want  that  changed."    The  purifica- 
tion of  politics  was  much  dwelt  upon. 
The  argument  that  citizenship  involved 
military,  jury  and  police  duty,  was  met 
by  the  statement  that  not  all  men  served 
in  any  of  those  capacities,  and  that  the 
suggestion  that  such  service  was  in- 
volved in  the  vote  was  a  mere  bugbear. 
To  the  argument  that  family  life  would 
be  disturbed,  it  was  answered  that  if 
religious  differences  had  not  served  to 
sever  domestic  relations,  political  ones 
would  not.    As  to  office-holding,  also, 
they  held  that,  as  injustice  was  done  in 
the  withholding  of  the  ballot,  if  that 
wrong  were  righted,  adjustment  would 
follow  properly  in  regard  to  that  and 
to  other  questions. 

The  modern  recruits  to  the  cause  are 


nothing  if  not  speculative.  They  treat 
the  theme  philosophically.  They  cast 
a  broad  glance  over  the  ages,  note  the 
development  of  the  race,  and  pause 
at  the  cradle  of  Christ  to  point  out  the 
human  mother  of  Divinity  as  the  type 
of  a  new  life  for  the  free  ^voman.  They 
talk  of  France  and  England,  and  sa}^ 
that  broadening  of  law  has  been  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  man  ;  that  organization  and 
trades-unionism  would  have  no  power 
were  it  not  for  the  ballot.  They  say 
that  the  most  perfect  organization — 
that  which  has  long  existed  in  this 
country  in  educational  matters,  for 
instance — has  not  benefited  the  stan(d- 
ing  of  woman  teachers  in  regard  to 
compensation ;  that  business  women 
and  working  girls  may  form  themselves 
into  protective  companies  until  dooms- 
day, but  without  the  ballot  their 
appeals  are  lost.  They  talk  of  labor 
in  new  terms,  and  predict  that  the  time 
is  near  when  not  to  add  to  the  store 
of  values  by  effort  of  the  hand  or  brain 
will  be  a  disgrace.  These  new  apostles 
of  an  old  creed  present  glowing  pic- 
tures of  the  progress  of  women  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  century.  They 
point  to  her  kindergartens,  her  colleges, 
her  clubs,  her  investments,  her  accumu- 
lations of  money  and  her  hospitals, 
extol  her  physicians,  her  lawyers,  her 
clergymen,  her  novelists,  her  poets,  her 
painters,  her  musicians,  her  actors,  her 
vocalists.  They  recall  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  nation's  life  the  gov- 
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ernment,  as  such,  has  recognized  wo- 
man in  appointing  a  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  that  that  board  was 
able  to  find,  in  the  work  of  woman 
architects  and  decorators,  something 
worthy  a  place  in  the  glorious  pageant 
which  revealed  the  intellectual,  material 
and  moral  greatness  of  our  land. 
There  they  pause  and  say  :  After 
this,  the  ballot.  The  suffrage  move- 
ment is  not  revolution,  it  is  evolution. 
These  are  the  steps  thus  far,  the  next 
is  forward  to  political  enfranchise- 
ment." They  then  pass  from  the  path 
of  accomplishment  and  enter  again  the 
field  of  speculation.  They  predict  that 
with  the  power  to  vote  will  come  the 
power  to  reform  law,  to  command 
higher  wages,  to  win  greater  respect 
for  their  opinions.  They  no  longer 
inveigh  against  man  as  their  enemy, 
but  they  would  fain  be  his  ally  in  mak- 
ing civilization  effective  in  all  its  pos- 
sible results.  Their  aim  certainly  is 
worthy  of  regard  ;  is  their  reasoning- 
true  ? 

First  as  to  the  easy,  simple  thesis  : 
There  should  be  no  taxation  without 
representation.''    That  seems  founded 
in  a  reality,  and  the  question  is :  What 
is  taxation,  and  what  is  representation  ? 
Taxation  is  the  charge  made  for  the 
support  of  organized  society,  and  rep- 
resentation is  the   utterance  used  in 
guiding  the  government  that  is  the 
formulated  expression  of  that  organized 
society.    That  leads  us  back  to  the 
question  :    How  came  there  to  be  a 
government  ?    When  and  how  did  so- 
ciety agree  to  be  represented  and  to  be 
taxed?    The  awful  story  of  history, 
from  the  record  of  the  slaying  of  Abel 
to  that  of  the  slaughter  of  half  a  million 
men  in  the  war  of  secession,  is  the 
answer.    It  never  did  agree  ;  it  has  not 


yet  agreed.  The  struggle  of  civilization 
is  the  effort  to  make  it  agree.  Im- 
])lanted  in  the  bosom  of  man  by  his 
Maker  is  the  belief  in  his  individual 
freedom — of  worship  as  concerns  that 
Maker,  of  protection  as  concerns  man. 
Side  by  side  with  that  was  implanted  the 
principle  of  surrender  of  that  freedom 
for  just  cause.    Progress,  or  evolution, 
has   been  the  development  of  these 
contending  principles,  the  learning  of 
the  just  cause  for  the  maintenance  and 
the  surrender  of  individual  freedom. 
There  came  a  time  when  men  said, 
"  Let  us  use  arguments  instead  of  force, 
words  instead  of  blows,  in  these  decis- 
ions/'  and   some   form  of  vote  was 
instituted.    With  this  they  fought  and 
voted  by   turns,  as  they  set  up  or 
knocked  down  emperors,  kings,  popes 
and  presidents.    The  so-called  right  of 
suffrage,  the  ability  to  vote,  was  the 
right  that  belonged  to  a  man,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family,  but  as 
a  fighter  who  believed  in  self-surrender 
for  the  good  of  organized  society,  and 
as  the  self-surrender  principle  gained 
ground  could  contend  for  it  by  foHJe^ 
against   the   principle   of  individual 
freedom.    War  has  been  changed  by 
progress,   because  man  has  changed, 
but  brute  force  to    drive  home  the 
truths  gained  daily  on  the  moral  battle- 
field is  still  the    power   behind  the 
throne  of  the  national  conscience  even 
in  this  enlightened  land. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  woman 
suffrage  at  all,  we  must  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  this  tremendous  fact.  The 
ballot  and  the  bullet  are  not  only 
convertible  terms,  they  are  diff'erent 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  thing. 
To  be  a  citizen  is  to  be  a  possible 
soldier.  There  is  no  way  of  fulfilling 
the  moral  part  of  the  duty  and  leaving 
unfulfilled  the  physical.    It  is  coward  ly 
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to  attempt  it.  The  question  comes 
next,  would  military  duty  be  impossible 
for  women?  Would  it  be  evil?  They 
form  more  than  half  the  population  in 
many  places,  a  large  portion  of  it  in  all. 
Certainly,  nurses  could  go  to  the  battle- 
field all  the  more  advantageously  if 
they  were  uniformed  and  paid  by 
government ;  and  women  surgeons, 
physicians,  commissary  officers  could 
do  effective  work  only  as  they  were 
recognized  portions  of  an  army.  The 
navy,  too,  would  need  such  service. 
This  would  involve  institutions  for 
training  government  nurses  and  phy- 
sicians. But  it  is  puerile  to  suppose 
that  military  service  could  stop  with 
nursing  or  catering.  Do  women  intend 
to  demand  citizenship,  and  then  shirk 
the  utmost  that  it  involves?  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  chivalry  : 
that  men  would  never  wish  to  see 
women  made  soldiers.  The  movement 
is  not  a  claim  for  chivalrous  treatment, 
but  for  equal  rights.  Equal  rights 
they  demand  and  should  wish  to 
receive.  Their  husbands  and  brothers 
go  to 'war  in  the  ranks,  or  are  summoned 
to  subdue  a  mob.  Shall  the  wives  and 
sisters  who  have  equal  vote  in  sending 
them  not  have  equal  duty?  Before 
the  law  there  could  and  should  be  no 
distinction  on  account  of  race,  sex, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  same  is  true  of  jury  and  police 
duty.  It  is  only  the  protected  classes 
that  have  a  right  to  demand  release. 
That  suggests  another  long  cry  of  the 
advocates  of  suffrage — the  classification 
of  non-voters  :  criminals,  paupers, 
idiots  and  women.  At  the  Columbian 
Exposition  they  exhibited  a  picture  of 
the  fine  face  of  Francis  Willard  sur- 
rounded by  the  ideal  countenances  of 
the  classes  named,  as  an  object  lesson 
in  the  degradation  of  woman.  What 


did  it  really  represent?  The  fact  that 
in  this  conflict  of  the  ages,  even  in  the 
brutal  past,  man  has  guarded  the 
non-combatants  with  sacred  care. 
They  were  together  as  the  babe  and 
the  grandsire  are  together,  that  they 
might  be  fought  for,  and  not  fight. 
While  the  unfortunates  of  the  race 
demanded  only  care  and  pity,  they,  the 
women,  were  all  that  made  it  worth 
while  to  fight  at  all.  As  mothers,  they 
were  reverenced  ;  as  sisters,  they  were 
to  be  kept  from  evil  hands  ;  as  sweet- 
hearts and  wives,  they  were  to  cheer  the 
battle,  and  inspire  to  victory.  They 
were  the  meaning  and  the  moral  of  the 
social  system ;  and  if  they  fail  now  to 
believe  ia  that  interpretation  of  their 
grouping  before  the  law,  woe  betide 
the  criminal,  the  pauper,  and  the  idiot. 
Woman's  chance  of  saving,  elevating, 
caring  for  them  lies  in  staying  with 
them  behind  the  barrier  that  love  has 
raised.  Her  chance  of  protecting  her- 
self and  man  is  to  go  with  him  to  the 
edge  of  battle,  pray  for  him  in  the 
needs-must  of  public  duty,  be  the  in- 
centive for  his  return,  and  the  reward 
of  his  hard  endeavor.  If  this  is  de- 
gradation, will  it  be  removed  by  the 
ballot  ?  What  moral  greatness  can  she 
not  attain  to  without  that,  and  what  will 
be  gained  by  her  subjection  to  the  one 
condition  imposed  by  it  alone  ? 

That  leads  to  the  direct  consideration 
of  the  question  of  the  purification  of 
politics  through  the  votes  of  women. 
The  arguments  that  favor  her  possess  ^ 
ion  of  the  suffrage  say  that  she  will,  by 
her  very  nature,  favor  good  causes, 
which  will  therefore  gain  great  strength, 
while  the  contrary  arguers  urge  that 
she  would  be  politically  more  easily 
duped  than  men.  It  is  held  that  one 
advantage  would  be  that  as  women 
attend  more  to  the  duties  laid  upon 
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them  than  men  do,  and  are  more  zeal- 
ous, there  would  be  fewer  indifferent 
voters  in  either  sex  if  they  were  a  spur 
in  the  sides  of  public  progress. 

These  questions  take  up  the  subject 
where  it  is  usually  discussed — not  as 
broadly  related  to  the  facts  of  history, 
but  as  matter  of  present  expediency  ; 
not  as  a  principle  but  as  a  dogma. 
Let  us  look  at  it,  therefore,  purely  as 
a  moral  question.  Suppo'sing  a  gov- 
ernment could  be  formed  by  consent  of 
the  governed  which  should  not  rest  on 
force  ;  how  then  would  it  be,  taking  all 
other  questions  as  they  are  ?  Here  let 
us  consider  the  attitude  of  the  new 
reformers — the  scientific  attitude. 

In  discussion  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  the  exponents 
of  the  doctrine  come,  now  and  then,  to 
what  may  be  called,  in  geological 
parlance,  faults.  They  evolve  a  whole 
series  of  facts,  and  then  skip  one  that 
they  cannot  evolve,  in  order  to  go  on 
evolving  beyond  the  chasm.  In  much 
the  same  spirit,  though  with  few  facts 
of  experience  to  evolve  from,  the  new 
leaders  are  now  discussing  suffrage. 
What  proof  have  they  that  out  of  the 
voting  power  alone  can  come  industrial 
liberty  ?  What  proof  do  they  show 
that  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to 
men  results  solely  from  their  possession 
of  the  ballot?  What  evidence  have 
they  that  only  the  strikes  of  voters  can 
succeed?  Strikes  of  the  non-voters  in 
our  kitchens  have  long  been  successful. 
How  can  they  support  their  affirmation 
that  organizations  of  working  women 
have  been  ineffective  because  their 
members  cannot  vote?  The  marvellous 
moral,  intellectual,  commercial  pro- 
gress which  they  depict  as  already 
accomplished  by  woman  they  talk  of  as 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  ballot ;  but 
they  skip  the  necessary  evolutionary 


statement  as  to  how  she  attained  thus 
far  without  the  ballot,  and  why  she 
cannot  go  on  attaining  ad  infinitum 
without  it  still.  Will  any  defender 
of  the  cause  assert  that  progress  will 
stop  if  the  ballot  is  not  given,  if  even  it 
is  sbown  that  it  is  not  wanted? 

Has  there  not  been  confusion  of 
terms?  Would  it  not  be  nearer  the 
truth,  and  more  clear  in  its  suggestion, 
if  we  spoke  of  the  duty,  not  the  right, 
of  suffrage  ? 

Woman's  place  is  in  the  forefront  of 
life,  that  of  the  family  and  of  the  nation. 
The  destiny  of  the  race  is  in  her  hands. 
God  and  man  have  placed  it  there,  and 
it  is  in  no  spirit  of  self  praise  or  gra- 
tulation  that  she  must  carry  on  what  is, 
after  all  these,  ages,  but  just  begun. 
Every  power  in  her  must  awake ;  she  will 
decide  what  public  work  is  consistent 
with  this  final  duty,  and  what  is  not. 
Chivalry  is  no  myth  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  a  truth  of  the  century  about  to 
dawn.  The  names  of  mother,  wife, 
sister,  must  not  become  the  foot-ball  of 
sentiment-mongers  or  of  mistaken  real- 
ists in  thought.  If  the  ballot  would  be 
a  hindrance,  we  must  have  none  of  it. 
Influence  we  are  fast  attaining — shall  we 
endanger  it?  What  law  is  there  that 
we  could  not  have  to-day  for  an  intel- 
ligent and  united  asking?  I  fear  that 
we  could  have  even  the  wrong  of 
suffrage,  so  great  is  the  confidence 
reposed  in  us.  Let  us  realize  our  true 
position,  and  know  that  the  advantage 
may  be,  and  was  meant  to  be,  all  with 
us.  That  man  has  taken,  and  meant  to 
take,  the  brunt  of  the  world's  work, 
that  we,  in  time,  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  carve  out  for  ourselves  and 
for  him  all  that  in  us  lies,  all  the  pos_ 
sibilities  of  life  for  both.  Let  us 
remember  and  prize  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  right  not  to  vote. 


